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It is impossible to ignore that most national and state accrediting 
entities (i.e., NCATE, CCTC) outline "reflection" as a requirement in 
their professional standards for teaching. Regardless of the official 
certification requirements imposed upon them and/or their orientation 
to teaching, teacher educators would probably agree, at least publicly, 
that "one of the goals of teacher education is to develop each preservice 
teacher into a reflective educator, one who is a life-long learner who 
perceives every experience as an opportunity for growth, change, and 
development of understanding" (Hutchinson & Allen, 1997, p. 226). 

There are many strategies that teacher educators employ todevel op 
these reflective "habits of mi nd" i n thei r preservi ceteachers (B rookfield, 
1995; Vali, 1995; Zeichner & Liston, 1996). Teacher preparation pro- 
grams commonly require that students keep journals and support 
participation in other "reflective" activities (i.e., developmental portfo- 
lios, action research, writing educational philosophy statements and 
metaphors for teaching, telling teaching and learning stories, etc.). 

In my own experience as a teacher educator, I have found that 
preservi ceteachers are generally willingto engage in reflective practice 
when they feel it is worthwhile and connected to issues they face in the 
classroom. It seems that when preservi ceteachers are able to see direct 
connections to their practice, they are more disposed to ask questions 
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about what they aredoi ng and toengage i n thoughtfu I di al ogue wi th thei r 
peers and mentors (B rookfi eld, 1995; Duckworth, 1997). Sti 1 1 , despitethe 
requirements that programs must provide evidence of their graduates' 
reflection and formalized standards that outline the importance of 
reflection, conceptions of reflective practice are currently difficult to 
articulate and teacher educators often find that preservice teachers need 
moredi red support andguidancetopose "critical "questionsand confront 
thei r unquestioned assumpti ons (Goodwi n, 2002). F rykhol m (1997) actu- 
al ly describes the beginning teacher as "an outsider looking through the 
lens i n order to identify with the experiences of students from different 
cultural, ethnic, and economic backgrounds" (p. 51). Teacher education 
must support the development of the critical lens, not only as a sign of 
growth, but also as "foundational tothegrowth"(Meyeret.al, 1998, p.24). 

I propose that a social reconstructionist framework of reflective 
practice provides an important orientation for preservice teachers to 
more successful lynegotiatethe rapidly changing contexts in which they 
will no dou bt teach . Zei ch ner ( 1994) expl a i ns t h at a soci a I reconst r uct i on i st 
orientation to teaching draws attention to "teachers' own definitions of 
thei r experienceand faci I itatesan exami nation of different aspects of that 
experience" (p. 217). This type of examination is imperative for new 
teachers because it adopts a "democratic and emanci patory i mpulse and 
teachers' deliberations focus upon substantive issues which will help 
them exami nethesocial and political consequences of thei rteaching"(p. 
217).Thereflectiveframework I present inthispaperoffersascaffol ding 
tool for teacher educators who play an essential role in the reflective 
development process. The framework also acts as a model for preservice 
teachers by allowing them to more clearly envisi on-critical reflection. 

While I have utilized many reflective strategies in my work over the 
years with preserviceteachersand have always hoped that their teaching 
would ultimately represent a critically reflective approach, I had until 
recently never considered directly introducing my students to the 
defi nitions and variousframeworks of reflective practicethat exist in the 
field. I simply asked my students to "reflect" on their teaching without 
ever examining the reflective process itself, identifying what exactly 
preservice teachers were reflecti ng about, or determi ni ngto what degree 
their reflections involved expl oringthe social and institutional contexts 
of their teaching contexts and practices. Perhaps most importantly, I 
never provided explicit guidance for reflection. I nstead, I presented my 
expectations for reflection i n a way that i nsi nuated that I would know "it" 
(meaning reflection) when I saw "it." Of course, this vague expectation 
also assumed that my students would automatically and somewhat 
naturally know what reflection should look like. 
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These vagueexpectations had somethi ngtodo with thefact that I was 
hesitant toimposea restrictivestructureontheconcept of reflection in an 
attempt toavoid inhibiting its personal and creative nature. I did not want 
to constrain the individuality or authenticity of my students' reflective 
process by providing prescriptiveexpectations. I n any case, this ambiguity 
was understandably frustrating for the preservice teachers who were 
always trying to achieve what ever they thought "it" (reflection) was. 

In this paper I first illuminate the influence others have had on my 
understandi ng of reflection, arguabl y a somewhat el usi veconcept. N ext, 
I briefly describe a group of preservice teachers engaged in a reflective 
study group and present the framework I developed as result of my role 
as participant observer/facilitator of this group. The framework is 
pr i mar i I y i ntended to be used as a tool for teacher educators todefi ne and 
identify patterns of reflection in preservice teachers' oral and written 
discussions. I n an effort toil I uminate the social reconstructionist orien- 
tation of theframework and to situate it more specifically in the context 
of teacher preparation, I utilize examples of dialogue that took placein 
the study group. The preservice teachers' voices become a definition of 
sorts and provide models of reflective practice. This framework can help 
teacher educators consider how they might scaffold reflective develop- 
ment withi n a teacher education program and provide a structural tool 
for modeling and assessment. I ntheconcluding remarks I delineate how 
thisreflectiveframework more broadly contributestoteacher education. 

Conceptions of Reflective Practice 

A general assumption that seems to exist in the field of education 
equates reflection with quality teaching. However, moreoften than not, 
educators fail to define reflection or clearly articulate what it looks like 
in practice. It is therefore important to contemplate how educational 
researchers have i nter preted the concept of reflection and the role these 
scholars propose it plays in effective teaching. It is not my intention to 
define quality teaching or to necessarily contribute to that discussion; 
instead, I hope to illuminate how reflection has been perceived as 
contributing to the idea of "good teaching." 

Zeichner and L iston (1996) descri bet he concept of reflecti ve teach i ng 
as "making moreconscious some of thetacit knowledgethat weoften do 
not express" (p. 15). They believe that "by surfacing these tacit under- 
standings, we can criticize, examine, and improve them" (p. 15). There- 
fore, it might be said that uni ess preservice teachers engage in a process 
where they methodically consider their teaching, it is unlikely they will 
challenge ineffective practices, let alone identify them as ineffective. 
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PutnamandGrant (1992)statethat reflection isan "i nteractiveabilityto 
think, understand, and act on a number of levels"(p. 86) whereby teachers 
systematically examine aspects of their teaching practice to determine 
their effectiveness and responsiveness. 

Dewey (1933) defi ned reflection as the "active persistent and careful 
consideration of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in the light of 
thegroundsthat support it and thefurtherconclusionsto which it tends" 
(p. 9). He emphasized that critically reflective teachers must view their 
practices from multiple perspectives and use these different lenses to 
consistently challenge their work as teachers. 

Like Dewey, Schon (1987) regards reflection-in-action as "bounded by 
the zone of time in which action can still make a difference to the 
situation" (p. 62). Schon insists that a transformative action must take 
pi ace as a result of the reflection, but believes that the impact might not 
beimmediate. I nfact, whilethetransformationcansometimestakeplace 
in as little as a few minutes, it can also take weeks or even months for 
the ref I ecti on to i impact cl assroom practi ce. B uch man ( 1990) argues that 
critical thinking is only about the action that immediately follows the 
actual teaching action andstatesthat "reflection is looking backward in 
hopes that light will be thrown by thought on experience" (p. 490). 

Other scholars suggest that it is more important to recognize 
reflection at various levels. For example, Handal and Lauvas (1987) 
propose three levels: the level of action, the level of practical and 
theoretical reasons for action, and the level of ethical justification for 
action. These levels allow us to discern not only the timing of the 
reflection, but also consider the theoretical lens that is being used to 
reflect upon the issue at hand. 

Van Manen (1977) developed another leveled framework, but he 
distinguishes the different levels by focusing on the content being 
reflected upon. H isfirst level, technical reflection, is "concerned with the 
effi ciency and effectiveness" (as cited inZeichner, 1994, p. 12) of teaching. 
Technical reflections arethose that focus on procedural knowledge and 
more immediateskillsthat teachers need to succeed or merely survive 
in the classroom. Practical reflection, the second level, concentrates on 
the "task of explicating and clarifying assumptions and predispositions 
underlying teaching activity and assessing the adequacy of the educa- 
tional goals toward which an action leads" (p. 12). Practical reflection 
emphasizes teacher effectiveness on student performance and demon- 
strates informed and intelligent decisions about appropriate practices. 
Teachers engaged in the third and highest level of critical reflection 
"incorporate moral and ethical criteria into the discourse of practical 
action"(p. 12). Feiman-Nemser (1990) supports Van Manen 's conception 
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of ref I ecti ve engagement by descr i bi ng teachers who cr i ti cal I y ref I ect as 
those who "adopt a critical orientationthatcombinesaprogressivesocial 
vision with a radical critique of schooling” (p. 226) and society. 

Despite a recognized preference for evidence of engagement at the 
higher levels of reflective practice, Van Manen (1977)contendsthat most 
preservice teachers will likely stay in a place of reflecting only on 
technical issues of teaching if they are not pushedtothink moredeeply. 
His position clearly illuminates the potential influence that teacher 
education can have and the important roleteacher educators might play 
in the process of facilitation and interruption. According to Zeichner 
(1994) preservice teachers not only need opportunities to engage in 
reflection, but they need to see this reflection modeled by teacher 
educators who support them in their preparation. 

Challenges Teacher Educators Face 

Itisapparentfromthepreviousdiscussionthat ref I ect ion can occur on 
varying levels in ter ms of quality and depth, and that vast differences exist 
intheactual content upon which preserviceteachers reflect. What further 
complicates matters for teacher educators is that 'the extent to which 
refl ecti veteacherstakeintoconsi deration personal, organizational, social, 
ethical , and pol i tical factors i n thei r del i berati on" (Calderhead, 1992, p. 142) 
depends on the individuals themselves, the program expectations, the 
context in which they teach, and any number of other factors. 

It is not surprising then that teacher educators are challenged in 
their attempts to promote a reflective way of thinking about teaching. 
While sharing the challenges, they also share the contention that 
"prospecti ve teachers need expl id t guidance i n reflection so as to advance 
thei r natural tendencies beyond mi ndl ess ritual towards a critical stance 
onthepedagogicunderstandingsandactions"(Risko, Roskos,& Vukelich, 
1999, p. 7). The charge seems to be in determining howto provide this 
explicit guidance within teacher preparation programs, both inthefield 
and in formal course work. 

A framework for reflection can be helpful in this process, but only 
when it provides an explicit rationalethat both articulates its definition 
and outlines what reflection might "look like" in practice. When the 
definition remains vague or when the language used to differentiate 
between the different levels is abstract, the framework continues to 
perpetuate the lack of clarity and continues to support the idea that 
reflection is subjective and elusive. This makes it difficult for both 
preservice teachers and teacher educators to interpret what might 
constitute critical reflection and support it in thefirst place. 
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Themost notabledifferenceamongtheframeworksdiscussed above 
is that some(i.e., Van Manen, Brookfield) offer more detail in outlining 
and differentiating what they call critical reflection. These authors 
essentially assert that critical reflection occurs when teachers incorpo- 
rate the cultural and political complexities of teaching into their reflec- 
tive process. I suggest that while this is an important distinction, their 
image of critical reflection still remains vague and difficult to measure. 

Zeichner (1994) raises another important challenge to existing 
frameworks by charging that the hierarchical levels typically repre- 
sented evaluatereflection in a waythat "devalues technical skill andthe 
everyday wor I d of teachers whi ch i s of necessi ty domi nated by refl ecti on 
at the level of action" (p. 217). I n effect, reflective frameworks rarely 
provide specific and clear examples of what it means to demonstrate 
mastery and excellence in a particular level of reflection. I nstead, what 
is presented is a sort of reflective ladder. The final destination, the one 
all good teachers should seek, isoff inthedistanceandperhapsimpossible 
to reach. There is also an underlying assumption that once teachers 
reach the highest level, no other growth is possible and that everything 
they reflect upon is critically important and that they will now always be 
reflecting critically. Perhaps most significantly for teacher educators, 
frameworks often fail to recognize or place emphasis on growth and 
devel opment within the various refl ecti velevels. Particularly,theframe- 
works neglect toappreciatethecomplexities of teaching and overlook the 
important influence of engaging in collaborative inquiry. 

A Teacher Study Group: A Place To Document Reflection 

I n an effort todevelop a way of identifyi ng and/or assessi ng reflection 
that uses a social reconstructionist approach as a conceptual frame, I 
investigated the reflective discussions that took place in a preservice 
teacher study group. One of the primary goals of my research was to use 
the analysis of the study group discussions to develop guidelines for 
reflective practicethat could be shared with preservice teachers and/or be 
used by teacher educators to assess reflective practice. I sought to create 
a framework for reflection that further defi ned and del i neated the reflec- 
tive process, regardless of the level of reflection a person may currently be 
engaged in and regardless ofthe particular content focus of the reflection. 

I invited a group of eight prospective teachers to participate in a 
semester I ong (bi -mont hi y) teacher study grou p i n wh i ch they wou I d have 
ownership of the topics discussed at each two hour meeting. My intent 
was to examine whether their participation in this reflective setting 
allowed them to better understand their practice as new teachers. As 
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these eight preservice teachers engaged in their own process of inquiry, 
I concurrently investigated the role I should play as a teacher educator 
within the context of a reflective community. I was particularly inter- 
ested in legitimatizingtheissuesthat preserviceteachers brought tothe 
study group and investigating whether preserviceteachers were inter- 
ested in engaging in a critical lyrefl ectivedialogueandhadthe necessary 
reflective capabi I ities to do so. 

Seven of theeight study group partici pants werefemale. Onefemale 
participant was African American, whiletherest were White. Sixof the 
ei ght partici pants mi ght be I oosel y characteri zed as "typical " u ndergradu- 
ate students enrol led in theteacher education program wherethisstudy 
took pi ace: in their early twenties, from M idwest rural communities, high 
academic achievers, and shari ng si mi I ar experiences of success i n thei r 
elementary and high school years of schooling. Two of the participants 
were "non-traditional" students in that they were coming back to the 
university a I ittlelater in I ife(latetwenties and early thirties), had chosen 
teachi ng as a second career (one had previously been a chef and theother 
had multiple employment experiences prior to her acceptance into the 
teacher education program, including school bus driver and educational 
assistant), and shared frustrations with thei r own school i ng experiences 
(one graduated from an alternative high school program and one ex- 
pressed feeling alienated in many classroom settings). 

One of the partici pants had graduated from the program just prior to 
the begi nni ng of this study. Whi le prepari ng appl icati on materi alsfor the 
upcoming school year, she was teaching regularly as a substitute in the 
local school district. The remaining seven participants were at various 
poi nts i n the preservi ce program: two havi ngcompl eted thei r f i nal student 
teaching semester, but taking course work back on campus, three in the 
process of completing their full time student teaching semester, and two 
in a final practicum just prior to their semester of student teaching. 

This paper focuses on theframework that I developed to analyze the 
discussions that took place in the study group and concentrates on the 
ways in which the preservice teachers reflected upon the topics of 
discussion. This careful exami nati on al I owsthe reader to identify "spaces" 
where teacher educators might more actively participate in the discus- 
sion and consider ways in which they might organize and structure 
reflective activities to better scaffold reflective practice. 

A N ew Reflective Framework That Responds to These Challenges 

The reflective framework I propose in this paper identifies three 
patterns of reflection based on a problematized and social notion of 
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teaching. Rather than focuson the content of reflection, thisframework 
examines the ways in which preservice teachers "problematize" their 
teaching within the reflective action (seeTable 1). 

Table 1: A Framework for Reflection 

Unproblematized Reflection Generalized inquiry and abstract discussion 

of teaching and questions about practice. 

Problematized Reflection Deliberate questioning that leads to an 

examination of teaching ideasand practices. 
An articulated response indicates a revised 
sense of understanding based on the 
problematizing that occurred through 
the reflective examination. 

Critically Problematized Reflection Problematized understanding that causes 

profound and dramatic change in thinking 
and results in transformed practice that 
potentially impacts the greater 
educational community. 


To problematize something according to this framework is to ask 
questionsandcritiquemoredeeplytheissueat hand, whateverthat issue 
may be. For example, preservice teachers might discuss the concept of 
grouping students for instruction. In such a discussion, thisframework 
does not focus primarily on the concept of grouping. I nstead, it concen- 
trates on whether the preservice teachers problematize the concept, 
what this process of problematizing involves, and if the preservice 
teachersdiscussthewaysin which their practices have been transformed 
or impacted in any way as a result of the problematizing process. This 
framework allowsteachereducatorstoanalyzethedepth of problematizing 
that occurs in any number of reflective activities. The focus on the way 
in which the preservice teachers reflect upon topics is intended to 
diminish the hierarchical levels inherent toother reflectiveframeworks 
that focus on content rather than process. 

I recognizethat a hierarchical continuum still exists to some extent 
in this framework. The fact that I am identifying patterns of reflective 
practicethat indicate a "level "of problematizing assumes and evaluates 
whether a critically reflective teacher demonstrates greater ability and 
willingness to problematize. Flowever, thisframework seeks to respond 
more general I y to the compl exi ty of teachi ng and pi ace val ue on the way 
in which teachers reflect upon the questions they have about their 
teaching. 

In an attempt toil I ustratethepatternsof reflection asoutlinedinthe 
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reflective framework, patterns of dialogue that represent the various 
depths of critical engagement are presented. The examples provided in 
thefol I owi ng sections are not only evidence of thedialoguethat occurred 
in the particular study group setting, but also provide scaffolding and 
gui delines toencourage further depth in the three patterns of reflection: 
unproblematized reflection, problematized Election, and critically 
probl emati zed refl ecti on . Wh i I e presenti ng t he patterns as they emerged 
in the preservice teacher study group, I discuss questions and possible 
further implications that are raised for teacher educators through the 
analysis of these patterns. 

Most frequently, the discussions in the study group were 
unproblematized examples of reflective inquiry and demonstrated 
preservice teachers investigating a topic related to teaching in a very 
generalized and abstract way. Still, it is through these examples of 
unproblematized reflection that we can analyze what further 
probl emati zing might look likeaswell as ways to specifically scaffold a 
morecritically reflectiveapproach. Si nee my role in this particular study 
group was primarily as a participant-observer, it is also important to 
identify "spaces"for disruption and ways in which critical disruption may 
have contributed to the probl emati zing process. 

Illuminating Patterns of Reflective Practice 

Unproblematized Reflection is the first pattern of reflection that I 
identify. Often an unproblematized approach is only focused on the 
practical strategies a teacher might implement and there is littleor no 
evidencethat theissuesand assumptions under discussion areexamined 
toany extent. For example, this preservice teacher raises a generalized 
concern that she is experiencing in her classroom: 

I wonder about how I should handledisciplinein my classroom. Of course, 
it's pretty much not my cal I si nee it's my cooperating teacher's classroom, 
but she i s pretty wi 1 1 i ng to I et me try new strategi es. The th i ng that I am 
finding is that I seem to be dealing with certain kids all thetime. I am so 
tired of feeling negative toward those students and always trying to get 
them tochangethei r behavior. What I 'm looki ng for from you guys [study 
group parti cipants]aresomenewideastotry. (Transcript, February 2000) 

I nstead of examining her classroom management philosophy in greater 
depth, this preservice teacher looks to her peers for ways in which to 
address the problem with immediacy. She uses the study group to share 
her experiences and gain insight into how to make changes that will 
result in greater success in her classroom. She will probably only equate 
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this conversation's effectiveness after experiencing successful imple- 
mentation of the idea. I n many instances, the preservice teachers left 
these kinds of discussions feeling more prepared, but never having 
problematized the issue or even publicly recognizing that the initial 
question may in fact have deeper significance. 

The preservice teachers typically explored their beliefs about stu- 
dents and teaching in a general and descriptive way. They also failed to 
demonstrate any critique of their thinking. Namely, these study group 
discussions lacked a clear understandingoftheclassroom context andthe 
greater school community in which the participants were working for 
them to reflect critically upon theirteaching.Thefoll owing illustrates an 
unproblematized example from a discussion around the topic of instruc- 
tional grouping: 

I would really I iketotalktoeveryonehere[in thestudy group] about your 
bel iefsabout grouping kids when workingon projectsand other activities. 
Wetal k a lot on campusabout heterogen eousgroupi ngand how i mportant 
it istomixkidsupand how doing that successfully can reallysupportthe 
I earn i ng that takes pi ace i n you r cl assroom. I j ust seea I ot of peopl e doi ng 
thispairingthingwherethey put the'gifted'kid with the'lessacademically 
able' kid or the African American kid with the White kid and while I am 
not necessarily makingan association between thetwokinds of grouping, 

I find that these kinds of decisions are made quite frequently in my 
dassroom-and often, the same groupings actually result. I wanttohear 
what other people think about grouping. (Transcript March, 2000) 

The superficial tone of the excerpt demonstrates how this study group 
partici pant failed to appreciatethe i mportance of particular contextual 
conditions, the learning needs of students, and the societal influences 
that are inherent to an instructional strategy such as grouping. This 
teacher appears unabletoexaminethesocial and political implicationsof 
grouping practices as they relate to greater equity in society at large. 

Although a discussion that begins in this way may in fact lead to a 
more contextualized look at appropriate grouping strategies, a 
problematized discussion would have to begin with a morecareful and 
critical consideration of the specific students in this individual teacher's 
classroom. Still, these unproblematized patterns of discussion lay the 
groundwork for a process that involves a more critical examination of 
these decontextualized issues. Thesamepreserviceteacher who partici- 
pated in the earlier discussion about grouping strategies might demon- 
strate problematized reflection if she instead came to the study group 
ready toquestion morespecifi cal lytheexisting practice of grouping in her 
classroom and in analyzing her own instructional decision making. The 
prior knowledgethatshehasfrom engaging in other discussions regard- 
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ing the general concept of grouping might help her to recognize the 
challenges of heterogeneous grouping within her particular classroom. 
By asking this initial question about grouping, she is indicating perhaps 
thatthegroupingstrategythat shetraditionallyheldaseffectiveisfailing 
to meet the needs of her students and she is confronted with her 
previously held assumptions about thepractice. Although this might lead 
her to pi ace bl ame on the students or the strategy, it can al so chal lenge 
her to problematize the concept itself. 

It is important to point out that unproblematized thinking does not 
necessarily translate into meaningless discussion. In a program that 
supports a social reconstructionist orientation to teaching, it is some- 
timesthisfoundational way of talking about teach ing that promotesthe 
problematizingofthinkinginthefirstplace.Onenotablechallengeisthat 
preservice teachers rarely have the opportunity to engage their cooper- 
ating teachers and supervisors in meaningful discussions of effective 
practicethatproblematizes assumptions about teach ing and students in 
the actual context where these practices are occurri ng. Therefore when 
preparing to teach their lessons, preservice teachers must predict the 
impact their practices will have on students without the contextual 
understanding that might lead to productive problemati zing. 

I am not suggesting that it is impossible to critically reflect upon 
theoretical teaching practices without a specific context in mind. I n fact, 
academicsdothisall thetime. However, I am suggesting that it is partly 
this contextualized understanding that helps preservice teachers make 
the kinds of connections that help them to question and analyze their 
assumptions about teaching and learning and consider the social and 
pol itical i mpl icati ons of these bel iefs. 

Lieberman (2000)foundthat "having a professional communitydiffer- 
entiated those teachers who worked together tochangethecultureof their 
classrooms and their departments from those teachers who either tried 
new ideas in fragmented ways on their own or who blamed students for 
their inabilities to learn" (p. 222). One study group participant reflected 
upon his involvement in the reflective community in this way: 

Therejust real lyisn'tenoughtimetotalktomycooperatingtea cher and 
supervisor as much as I would like. We arejust so busy getting through 
the day and before I know it— I am running out the door and back to 
campus. I t'sreallytoughtotalk through a lesson and consider everything 
I need tothink about. When I cometothisstudy groupand listen toyou 
as you share ideas about lessons, it makes me think about things 
differently. It's all about the perspectives you don't get when you're 
si ttingathomeor in your classroom planning in isolation. As oneperson 
shares, othersjoin in, and it's thatfeeding off of other perspectives that 
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hel ps me consider what I'm really doing and to morecarefully articulate 
my purpose. (Transcript, March 2000). 

It isstatements likethesethat illuminatethe potential of collaborative 
i nqui ry i n scaffoldi ng reflecti on for preserviceteachers, al lowi ng teacher 
educators to envision how they might implement opportunities to 
support this problematizi ng process. 

P robl emati zed Rdl ecti on i mpl i es that teachers have acqui red greater 
insight in the teaching context by seeking to understand the student 
population, the social and political conditions of the community that 
i nfl uencethestudents' I i ves and thei r success i n school , and the resources 
avai I ableto meet thediversity of needs present i n thespecificsetti ng. This 
increased understanding leads preservice teachers to question existing 
beliefsthat confront their new-found insight. It isultimatelytheinternal 
confrontation that forces them to problematize their thinking and reflect 
critically about the experience. The study group demonstrated a 
probl ematized approach when they challenged oneanother with questions 
and encouraged thei r peers to sharethei r stories and detai Is of perplexi ng 
situations they were confronti ng i n thei r teachi ng. The fol I owi ng excerpt 
demonstrates how, when chal lenged to do so, the parti ci pants responded 
to questions and gained feedback from the group: 

So, let's go back a bit. ..tell me more about the unit you are beginning 
tomorrow. That wil I help me think about directions that you might want 
to try. I think the wholeapproach towards video instruction isgreat, but 
I am not quite sure what you want your students to be researching and I 
thi nk you need toconsi der how you pi an to present that part of theproj ect. 

I thinkyou need tomakesurethat you arereally clear about your purpose. 
That purpose must really help lead you in your planning. When you've 
really considered what it is that you want your studentsto learn, you can 
build in activities to support that learning. (Transcript, March 2000) 

When preservice teachers cl early demonstratecareful and attentive 
engagement with an issue, have worked to gain a clear contextual 
understandi ng, and then probl ematizethei r understandi ng i n a way that 
confronts or disrupts their assumptions and way of thinking, they have 
engaged in problematized reflective practice. For preserviceteachers 
this problematized articulation often includes a contextual reference to 
their particular teaching setting. Elliot (1976) described this as "self- 
monitoring"in which "onebecomesawareofone'ssituationandone'srole 
as an agent in it" (p. 5). I n a collaborative reflective setting, this self- 
monitoring and articulation actively involves the process of utilizing 
multiple perspectives to confront and problematize their views about 
teaching. It is often through consultation with others that preservice 
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teachers arechallengedtoconsideralternativeperspectives, thus prompt- 
i ng them to problemati ze thei r ori gi nal way of thinking. 

I act u al I y fou nd very few representat i ons of probl emat i zed ref I ect i on 
inthestudygroupdiscussions. I n some isolated cases, partici pants asked 
contextualized questions about their practice which led them to further 
critiquethei rthinking.Thiswasevidenced when partici pants probl ematized 
the original waythey werethinkingand publicly articulated their new- 
found knowledge and understanding of an issue. Following is a brief 
exampleof how one partici pant shares her probl ematized reflection with 
the group: 

Theotherdayl waslookingatthiskid'sfinal copy ofawritingassign merit 
and I realized— there is really something wrong here. I did not support 
this student the way I needed toand here I hadtheevidencestaringme 
in the face. I can't look at things the same way anymore. I can't just 
di smi ss someth i ng that doesn 't meet my expectati ons the way I used to. 

I know that before— when I would get these kinds of results on assign- 
ments-! used to say a lot of things like— they must not have been 
I isteni ng or herethey goagai n, they haveput noextra thought or ti me i nto 
this piece. In other words— I made a lot of excuses for my failure in 
connecting with my students and doing what I could to make sure they 
weresuccessful.Thethingwiththispaper isthat I couldn'tlietomyself. 

I have been abletoconnect with thiskidand I now know what he needs 
from me to succeed. But, in this case, I didn't give him what he needed. 

He gave me— exactly what I gave him. I have to stop and consider my 
responsibility in this situation. With this particular writing assign- 
ment— I realized that heneeded support from methat I just didn't give 
him. (Transcript May, 2000) 

It is difficult to identify the exact nature of the child's needs from this 
quotealone. What is clear isthatthepreserviceteacher has deliberately 
examined her teaching practice and then probl ematized both her teach- 
ing and her thinking about this particular student. She no longer blames 
thestudent for fai I i ngtosucceed. I nstead, sheassumes responsi bi I ity and 
holds herself accountable in connecting more successfully with the 
student. Her problematizedthinkingdemonstratesan understanding of 
what is now required from both parties to help ensure success. 

Culturally relevant teaching involves the problemati zing of how 
teachersthink about curriculum and instruction. Ladson-Billings(1995) 
describes how culturally relevant teachers "utilize students' culture as a 
vehiclefor learning" whileatthesametimeengaging in thisexami nation 
of curriculum and instructional practices (p. 161). Preservice teachers 
can support students in their development by maintaining cultural 
competence and personally investing in the learning process. For 
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preserviceteachers, this often involves the problematizing of traditional 
ways of thinking and learning. 

It is important to point out that teachers can problematizethe way 
they think about an issueand still fail toconsider the social and political 
implications of their practice. For example, preservice teachers can 
problematizethe way they think about the teaching of reading yet fail to 
critically examine the cultural and socio-economic influences that can 
impact children's ability to read. In some cases, one must take the 
framework further and address the actual content of the discussion to 
delineate the ways in which teachers reflect upon their practice. It is 
sometimes only through the investigation of content that one can 
determine whether an issue is being problematized. 

Critically Problemati zed Election is the third pattern of reflection. 
The difference between this pattern and the other two presented in this 
framework is that critically problematized reflection translates into a 
profound action or set of actions based on afundamental changein thinking 
that resulted fromtheproblematizingofthinkingabout teaching. It isthe 
translation of transformed thought intoradically different practice. 

C ritical ly problematized reflection was not somethingthat I was able 
todistinguish inthestudy groupsetting. I found noexamples of dramatic 
shifts in any of thepreservi ceteachers'thinking, let aloneevidenceof any 
transformed practice. However, I believe this was due in part to the 
structureof the study. First, had I been studying classroom practice and 
the I ink between these study group discussions to what may have been 
happening in the preserviceteachers' classrooms, I may have been able 
to "witness" and thus observe concrete evidence of the shifts that may 
have indeed been occurring. Secondly, this study took pi ace over a single 
semester, which perhaps does not allow for the significant transforma- 
tion I have outlined in the framework. While I was not able to identify 
critically problematized reflection in the research I havediscussedinthis 
paper, it is possible for me to delineate what it might look I ike and how 
I can provide opportunities for my students to "share" their engagement 
i n critically problematized practices. 

Critically problematized reflection invol ves a greater understanding 
of the conditions that exist outside the classroom, especially those that 
greatly influence practices within schools. These are the societal influ- 
ences that represent the political struggles for equity and justice in 
schooling. Critically problematized reflection begins with this same 
disruption and problematizing of beliefs that occurs in problematized 
reflection, yet it includes a more drastic shift in understanding that 
results in an innovative action that potentially impacts the greater 
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educational community. As I define it in this framework, critically 
problematizing one's teaching means that teachers enact curriculum, 
assessment, instruction, and other policies through a lens that reflects 
and examines the influences of race, socio-economic conditions, and 
other conditions that impact teaching. 

It would seem that preservice teachers who are supported as they 
engage in collaborative reflective inquiry might more likely seek out 
experiences that lead them to the kinds of radical shifts in practice that 
are evident in critically problematized reflection. Opportunities that 
provide for more contextualized understanding and problematizing of 
teaching with occasions to apply these insights to classroom practiceare 
important steps in this transformative process. Further studies are 
needed to explore the lives and work of teachers who actively engage in 
critically problematized reflective practices and who have made radical 
changes totheir teaching philosophy and demonstrate how their practice 
has significantly impacted the greater educational community. Teacher 
educators need to recognize and understand the contexts that support 
this kind of reflection and agency. 

Lessons for Teacher Educators 

I n this paper I propose a framework as a step toward empowering 
preservice teachers in their reflective practice. First, the framework 
represents an attempt to more explicitly describe and model reflection, 
primarilysothat preserviceteacherscan moreeffectivelyemulatethese 
practices in their own teaching as they develop in the profession. 
Secondly, it providesan organizational structurefor teacher educatorsto 
scaffold reflective activities. 

Lieberman and Miller (1999) predict that until "teachers are at the 
center of al I efforts to i mprove schools, that without thei r ful I partici pa- 
tion and leadership, any move to reform education— no matter how well 
intentioned or ambitious— is doomed tofailure" (p. xi). Their prediction 
demonstrates the i mportance of providi ng empoweri ng reflective oppor- 
tunities for teachers at all levels of experience, so they may realize the 
potential of "strategiesthat su pport the risk taking and struggleentai led 
in transforming practice" (McLaughlin &Talbert, 1993, p. 15). 

However, un problematized reflection is not limited to preservice 
teachers. Thecurrent conditionsof most schools makethis lack of critical 
engagement a reality for experienced teachers as well. Large cl ass sizes 
and curricular demands impede the success teachers have in trying to 
understand and meet the needs of all students. While teachers may be 
seeking out successful strategies through curriculum and instruction, 
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teachers generally fail to problematize the questions they have about 
teaching and their students’ learning. They seldom examine the condi- 
tions in which they teach and the influences that affect their students' 
success in the classroom. This kind of critical examination isespecially 
difficult becauseteachers are rarely supported or provided collaborative 
environments in which to engage in these types of inquiries. The 
reflective framework presented in this paper suggests a way to monitor 
reflection and scaffold greater depth in the process. 

This reflective framework serves as a tool that might be utilized in 
reflective discussions such as those that occurred in the teacher study 
group presented i n this paper. 1 1 could also be used to document written 
reflectiveactivitiesthat either preservi ce or practicingteachers might be 
asked to engage i n . T eacher educators shoul d work to i dentify exampl es 
of critically problematized practice in thefi eld through curricular and/or 
instructional enactmentsandprovideopportunitiesfor preservice teach- 
ers to engage in discussions and emulate the models. While our goal 
should not be to achieve the top rung of some reflective ladder, the 
framework presented i n this paper providesthescaffoldi ng and model i ng 
that facilitates further problematizing of the questions we have about 
teaching and therefore encourages greater depth of reflection. 

Despitethefactthat inthispaper I downplaythe aspect of content in 
reflection, this framework i 1 1 umi nates the i mportance of contextual i zed 
di scussi ons. As teacher educators, we need to appreci ate the i mportance 
of this contextual ization while supporting our students' reflective capa- 
bilities. Not only does this issue indicate that further support is needed 
to nurture closer partnerships with our school-based teacher educators, 
but it reinforces the need for teacher educators to seek out classroom 
teachers who can model critically problematized practices and reflective 
engagement. Frameworks and models of the practices we espouse help 
ustoenvisionacultureof inquiry, acultureofteachingthat ismorelikely 
to make the kinds of radical teaching changes that will impact the 
children in our classrooms more significantly. 
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